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Thv Twelfth Annuul Convuntion of the Internation.iil 
Reading Association mat in SeatclOj Washingtons May 2-6, 
1967, Tlie first two days were devotGd to a series of 
institutes dealing with specific areas in tho fiold of 
reading . 

The following Institutes were held- 

!• B^l d Action Pro gr a m s_ for _t he Pis ad van t n e d ; 
E I emen t ar y _Rejad ina 

Chairman; Gertrude Whipple 

Detroit Public Schools 

II * Current Adrninlstrative, Prpblems in Reading 

Chairmani Tliorsten Carlson 
Sonoma Park College 

III . Re_adlng and_Concept Attainment 

Chairmani Russell G. Stauffer 

University of Delaware 

IV. Junior Collage Reading .P_rogramg 

Chairmani Horst G. Taschow 

Central Oregon College 

V. InterdiseiF Unary approach to Reading Disabilities 
Chairman; Gilbert Schiffman 

Maryland Public Schools 

VI , In-Service Pr;ograms in Reading 

Chairmani DWane Russell 

East Texas Center for Educational 
Services 

The sessions represented by these papers attempted to 
examine in depth the thought and practice that currently 
prevails In these specialiged areas. It is hoped that the 
reader will gain at least in small measure some of the in- 
spiration and motivation that were produced by the sessions 
themselves. 

Paul Conrad Berg 
General Chairman 
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mis IS A STORMY DECADE for him ri can □ohools and th o mnn and 
womrn who reprcBent tlicffii^ for thoy have bacn ^iLorlously oi^ in- 
glorlouGly^ accordlnfj to on© 'a vigv^ catapulted out of cosy 
Mckvators and thrust preclpitouGly into the rouFrh and tujnhlQ^ 
no-hold- barred world ol' social fennent. 

School porGonncl have ridden arid suhdued the tiger of edu- 
Celt tonal rGlorni niovomontG periodically* But the oducational 
i^efoniiers of this decade arc? trained revolutionaries^ and they 
represent three converging revolutions-~the cultural^ the 
SGientiflc^ and the educational. They are dGdicated to the 
belief that education is the key to nian's survival on tnis 
plariet and to the proposition that this nation is capable of 
de vol oping a systcjn of educational Qxcellonce which will sua= 
tain and anrich all of the people. In their ald^ they have 
enlisted the influence and reGources o:f the federal {^ovGrn- 
iriontj the influenc*f3 atid knowledge of Arnerlcan industry^ the 
l:Gen eoimnitment " the most astute resaarclierG and Bcholars^ 
and the tGntatlve .support ^ at least ^ of the man-in-the-streat , 
Gone ire those cosy backwaters where there wan 

time yet for a hundred indecisions^ 

and for a hundred visions and revisions ^ 

before the taking of toast and tea. 

Education by Grapevine 

The frustrating side of the new i*evolutlon is that the 
Ajnerlcan public raGhools were never prograjriGd for across-the- 
board change^ being a notwork of several thousand^ semiauton- 
oriiOUB distrlats linked by a grapevine of professional assoel- 
atlons^ college campuses^ educational Journals^ visitations^ 
and TOEA Institutes* 

Education by grapevine can be a slow and tortuous route ^ 
but the character and content of American education liave been 
shaped by message units passing along t.iat grapevine* Some 
messages take 25 to 50 years to travel j'roin source to desti- 
nation and are pretty garbled when they arrive. It may be 
that the grapevine system of education 1.3 appropriate no 
longer to a computerised soclety--but, Jiist how does one re- 
wire a grapevine? 



It liaLi boon pfiici that tlio pul.d'c i^^'nuoL.-^ iiro a ro=:.'Ln.:^ ■ on 
ij.V iWjcinLy^ ijjid if truo ^ uocrb'jt.v iMiz a r iurrod ii-a-^f. 

nojfio nchaol:: otlll rofioct tho riocLuty ov tiiu ii 1 rh-buttoriDd 
ijhufji3--a r;QC! LGty tiiat paid no tr luuto to o ducat ioiiai oxccl- 
lenuQ and whorio patronn aDnGrtGd proudl;/ tnah tliera ^m:: ab- 
DuLuteiy notliLiif^ Wgnn with tha ischooln: "Artor all^ I 
irmduatod^ dldjVt IT" Tliat nocloty iGit buhlnd at the 
cratdtitie or tho nouiid ban' Lor ^ but ItG Ic^^^acy la at Hi fin- 
trrjnchGd In thu AjTiCrlcaK mliuU 

A law relloat a uuncGptual unat^o of Gducation in thG Slat 
eontury* Cuusldor the n^chogia vrLthout ciassrooino ^ whorG 
cQior-eodod childran roam about looklrir Vor tha rl^rht color- 
codGd tcachGr to plug thGin into a liGadGct. 

Tho vast jnajority of Gducators aro in a stato of transi- 
tion ^ v/hiGh iu "lii" lant>ua(;;c for confusion. In the board 
rcoiiij the claGGrooni^ and the faGui l^v lounce^ one Quaai'm in 
profound argument over statuG quo :;;r:LhodB and DrOGGduros 
vorsuG bold nQW approachcG to the tGauhing andT Loarnini: pi^o- 
CGDS. The dGrnan'LJ for innovation havG piaced now stresses on 
workinn rGlationshlpB vhlch show up in s^mptoins of tenaionj 
dGfcnoiveness^ and divergenGo fron] the main taslu ^le most 
prnSGinn nGGd is to dgvoiop an ordorly adjn IniGtratlvo ^ proco^^ 
for t]iG definition of priority'objec^ vos and to diroet ef-^~ 
forts and resourGos toward the attaimricnt of thsse^l^JaGiT ves 
(lUickly and e ffectively, " Uiitll tliis goal can be acconrplirihed;, 
there oxiDts an einb^rraaainc vulnerability to the presGurcG 
for chan^je. 

The Kriowlodgc Explosion 

What then are the forccD Gapabic of c^neratino adminiG^ 
trative ehanoc in the coniin^i decade? Aiid nTJOC j f ically/af 
^lat tarnots arG tb^y ainiodT Althouch the forces come' in 
many GuiseG, there is essGntially one target i to raise the 
iGVoi of man's 1^ tGraey in an inGroaoingly unintelligible 
world, 

ThG knowlndoa Gxplosion and the liboration of inan froiij ab- 
GolutQ depondencG upon his environinGnt and his icnorancG toolc 
a Giant step five centuriGs ago ^^cn tlie first Gutenberp Bi^ 
ble railed off the proBS, Suddenly^ th© ability to read 
no longer a mystGrlous syinbol of hnowled/^e to be learned 
solely EG an exeroisQ in erudition. Men of prirception and 
ambition discovered that readinE was the lever with which 
they could rcGhapG their irorld. Five' cGnturles latei"* the 
ability to read, critically and. pui-poGeimiy, beeaine a basic 
reciuir^nent for the perfoa^mnoe of the nioGt minlii;™ of func- 
tions in modern socletyi 
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Ya% "tDi-Uiy^ thoro ;ira oicvGn i:;ilL;on Cit.i:^ens In tliu UnrU-d 
otatoG 0.1^.0 in- and over, ^/ho carUHjt: raad wi' iV'i'LLu. Tharc arc 
many it^ora nrl.l.ldonn t^uxio ■■^-ilji . ni^'i' i:\ T*f'*'V-nl: \ }i'"-m 

I'roiTi aeliiuvlnf.^ product Lvlty* 

l\ibl:Lc schoolG arn at! 1=1 produehir £X:Lu]^ruport 1 onuto niun^ 
bar or riuiii'GadtjrQ , T)ruld-Oj?i roadors^ rotrjivied readorDj niar^';!ii- 
al readorG^ and J nd! iTcrotit I'eadorG* Until the :jyi3tem Imc 
dovolupud^ and '^nn fiur^taiji^ aGrosLj-the-board roadiJit^ pro^^rumo 
Oeared tor thrj 10 porcent ol' chlldi'Gn vho rGLiulrG iipou LalJ t:ud 
anGlGtanae i;ind rGlnf oraGinGnt and the i'^c^ percent 01' chj ldran 
who rGquire a I'lexlblG dGvolopiriGntal rGadinft prof-rain wiilali 
□upportG thGin In thair oubjQat-mattcjr floldn^ the toauhUn^ of 
reading vlll continue to be dyiioiriically afx'OGtGd hy the rorCGD 
whlcli are fonuratlni: clianoG incidc tlie □chgolu. Fmncly 
Koppei^ ronner U.G. coininiss loner of oducation^ GXpreG □ad thia 
thouiriit very GUGclnctly =irtien ho stated^ "evory Gxamlnat ton oi' 
the prDLlem of our SGhoolo of no vert y^ every quo st ion raised 
by troubled pa.rGntG about our sg'I^^oIg^ overy learnin^T; dis- 
ordGr QBBm to guow some assuulation vith readinc diGabillty* " 

lirieriTence of FodGral Covoiiuiiant 

Tlie iTiost iimnediate force loading to acbninlGtrative chanr.e 
in the piibllc schools has been the einer^rence of the fcdGral 
governinont In the field of public and privato educatLon. 
The goverrmient is brlnnin^^ to bear the fJ=ve LnErodlentB whiGh 
■ are neceGsary to pr . ^a channe: a plan of aation^ inone> , 
authority^ manpower^ and pressure. 

Over one billion dollars ma made available In I966 for 
Title One proJectG alone ^ and it has beGn GGtiniated that BO 
percent of these projects were concerned with reading and re= 
lated activities. Most of the early Title One procrains have 
been crash prograins: soine haatily conGeived^ and many de- 
fying evaluation J but all born witli the good intention of 
proving that oven the Geverest of reading dlGabilities 10 not. 
insoluble eiven enough cpecialiGts^ materlalG; equipment^ and 
teacher aides* 

Project Head Start 

Project Head Start has been referred to by some ao the 
nation's biggest peacetime jnobiliaat ion in hujnan rcBOurceG, 
Already^ nearly a iritllion and a half ^ihilton in S^too coirH 
inuiiitiee have completed a Head Start Procrnin, Head Start 
was fast on the tracK and has undeniably demonstrated that 
the federal r^overranent can niobili2.o its resources- -cxulekly 
and effeatively. How fast would Project Head Start have 
spread to 2^1^00 corninunitieg along the grapevine cystoni of 
education? How iiiany local school boards and local adjninls- 
trotors would have even dared to begin such ari uiidertaklno? 
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How mariy ^ todnyj aro f^onrinf: ^honiD^^lv'-js Lowurd i. h^^ /'-.'auc lion 
oV class cizoj the '^niployiTionL o.:" prii'txproi^rsoioniiln rmd 
uuili^i^atlon oi' (iianniostia to^lJns in Uio priniMry K^'mk^n la r--^ 
jjoilVt^' '"inuv: Mild "'or all who'hHi' lh^: sjaoaLaculuj/ (rjrituB nLtri- 
bul.^'d to Hond Start ciiildfen cm; ho GUGtninod by tlio public 

SChODlS 

Rnsoai'ch on Mucation 

A seeond force dusti nod to generat^^ ciuiiigo durino tho next 
d?^c-idf' le the o^'Ci^i^i^il ti'Mnsitlon of th'^ public school g Vvoin 
an Intuitlon-oriGntod inBtitutlon to a reseorch-orienLod in- 
stitution* Massive roscnrch in othGi^ fields of huinan ■^^ndoav- 
or--medlGino^ agriculture' ^ and industrial technDlof^--hnve 
produaed nwo-inspirln^j ;;t:sults, Thts ^eotor of private indus- 
try expend G a mlniznuin oi 10 percont of its total budget for 
r(:?S(jui'ch activity. Money expended on eduGational resooi'ch 
this yeai^ ajiiourjts to about one half of one pore en t of the 
bducation budget --and this is a signifiGaiit gain over the 
past* Seed money for educational reseai'ah is now readily 
nvnilahle from private foundations nnd [^overrijnentnl unf^ncicGj 
and new technological systems are undi-'i' development for th*- 
stoi-age^ retrieval^ .analysis^ and general dissemination of 
research data. 

One broiich of research which eui^ely will I'esult in major 
changes in reading instruction practices is that sector which 
is concerned with language disorders. Estimates of the nuni- 
bur of children whoso school performance is retarded by Ian- 
i^ag€? dlsordors eKtend from T percent to 20 percent of the 
total elementary school population^ and intensive clinical 
reBearch with these children is providing fantastic new in- 
sights on how children learn to read* 

If public sGhools ai'e relatively tanjnoved by publications 
on educational reseai^Gh and theory^ they should at least be- 
gin to take note of the impact of this inatter upun the read- 
ing public* Probably Jerome Brrnier's essay on the "Process 
of Education" has been more widely read and discussed among 
noneducators than ainong educators j and the respective contri- 
butions of Kephart^ Delacato^ Pt^ostig^ cieHirsh^ Montessori^ 
Sullivan^ and Bloom are widely circulated among the literate 
public. School administrators and teachers caniiot afford to 
be less informed than parents about theories of reading and 
reading disabilities. Nor can they drag their feet when It 
aomes to injecting the results of slpiif leant reseai^oh ef- 
forts into the school progi^am. 

The Transisterlsed Generation 

A third force which will generate change in the public 
schools results from the application of modern technnlo©^ to 



the odueritional process. A oliild tOLiii^^ packlriii necuoGitleL 
Tor a aa;::plnf^ axpGdltlon includ^B^ perhapG^ q tmna Lsi;or:h;od 
toIovLolon Get, tLipa roGOrdor^ tiuy wrlnt radlw, purt-nd.ij re- 
cord pJ.ayer^ and a mlkie-talkle SGt.' For in the tmnnlijtDr- 
Liied ^^enoration parsonaL poBBDscions include more Instruc- 
tional oqulpmant than therG cxiats per elasiaroon; in woll- 
equipped elementary nchoolD. It is a stranf^e and^ honorully 
teniporary phenomenon that whereas one has eonstmcted h.oma^^ 
offices^ and f'actorlGG m as to enjoy and proiMt from modern 
lahor-GavinG equipment^ the only standnrd piece of e(iirLTi:iient 
that one can he sure to find in evury clasLirooni Is thr^ lencil 
sharpener* 

The growing :I nvolveinent of hip; business In the production 
and sale of educatlorial goodg and sein/lces has taken on im- 
inensQ BroporDLons since the recent morf^ers between the m.-ikerpj 
of softwai'e (the te:ctbook publishers) aiid the makers of hard- 
ware (manufacturers of machineB^ InGtruments^ and devices). 
There is tancihle evidence that the corporations are prepared 
to Invest heavily^ both in time and nioney^ in the dovelopirient 
of nmtorials and pro*-r^jiD wiiich will assist teachers to iden- 
tify and to provide for Individual differences in reading pro- 
ore 3 si on. 

Tlie Potetitial of Industry 

Individualized instruction in reading ^ In its fullest 
sense ^ has been an unattainable goal in inost school systems. 
'Rils condition does not result from ].aok of interest or skill 
on the part of the instructional staff but arises from the 
sh-^^or nmnhers and diversity of pupils^ the transienae of per- 
sonnel^ and tliG Inadequacy of materials to sustain and sup- 
plement an Indivlduali^ned prograjn. 

In pjodorn technology^ there exists the capability to de- 
velop comprehensive^ definitive^ and stimulating systems of 
individualized instmctlon^ keyed to in -class instruction or 
indopyndent study under a continuous learning soviuence. 

Altiiough Industry possGSfies the rosourcGS to develop such 
a system^ it cannot be done without the co operation^ partici- 
pation^ and rGsponsible evaluation of the schools in the de- 
velopmental stages. 

Educators in the Wlnnetka School b are deeply involved 
with the application of modern technology to the teaching 
process. Having become i^riereasingly concerned with their 
capabilities as a school system to impler?]ent a philosophy of 
individualised instruction^ thsy approached the' research de- 
partment of the Bor{.:-¥arn3r Corp. with the problein. Space 
in the Hubbard Woods School was set aside and oquipped as a 
research and testing laboratory. Borg-Warner teclinicians , 
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on/ hiQuv^j and rofionrahQi-n Voriuaa n wvh %utm with toachoro 
nth. uontent ares spcjO laLlrsta . EducatorG proi^LircU thii □pocli;.- 

autoinatad aqulpniaiit for teach Liii^r the :n*orminc:. Concar'tmt i on 
was on throo nubjnct areaGi readin/:^* ina'DhGrnat Lea ^ and i^rtgiK:!!. 
rrogramu liave boon dGEilpied to supiJlcn.Gn-U and Qririch teachor 
LnctnaGt Loi! ^ to roini'oraG tea^mov instruution^ and to rGllGvo 
the tGachar of whole GGn^=ontL} of Inntruction. Eacii proi-ram 
wan tGctcd and rGteatGd on children^ flrot under I^i^Ld labo- 
ratory condltlonG and then in a claDLirooin a^ttliii:^. 

Ai'tar threo years or a:'rper Unental work, fyurs about pro- 
^raniod leainln^: and touching inacliines are dLaappoai'ii^^ T]\a 
prograiiiG and aquipment arc jnovin[^ out of tho lab'oratory a! id 
IjiLu alasarooniB or iGarninir r'^niourco centors at the requent 
of teachers wiio nave fajnlliarised their sol vgs with their unacc- 

A begliialng has been inade with this first instaiice wherG 
industry has utilised Jte resourc&s to coinG to the aid of m-^ 
school systGm. (Robert IngGrooll^ chainrian of the be ar i of 
the Boro;-WarnQr Corporation^ is a past prnn I dont ot tlie V/lnn- 
ette Board of Education and is porsonally conmiitted to the 
philosophy of the gchools.) 

The most arnbitjous experiment of all is ProjeGt Plan de- 
veloped by the Westlnghouse LGarning Coriiorlition and the 
ATnerican Institutes for Research in the Dehavlorial Sciencos^ 
an GKporiment which will connect all partielpatinE Gchools to 
con^mter headquartGrs vLa incUvldualized tei^ninals. The coin= 
puter will o Gleet instructional methods^ make assignjnents^ and 
evaluat© the students' performance and progress. Modern teeh- 
nolooy has made it clear to jnany that the grapevine system of 
education is no longer appropriate to a coinputeriEed aociety-- 
and the grapeyinG is being rewired right under one^a very oyeG. 

Tim Role of the Adjninistrator ^ 

How does the school adjiiinistratoi' perceive his role in 
handling the forces which have been desnribed? Vrill he 
Berv© as a catalyst for change or as thw caretaker nf tradi- 
tinn? Will he stand in the ranks who Jeer or with thobe who 
cheer at the new techno lory? 

Tliere is a warning in the air that "the dopnas of our 
quLet past ai^e inadequate for the stoiiny present." , Eie admin- 
istrator will becorne IncreasinBly hiLrdened with demands for 
rcfornis, both from within his faculty and outside his faeulty. 
Ho will face decislon-makino tasks which are beyond the ken 
uf his present training and eviperience. Change today is in- 
escapable. Tii© school adjnlnistrator who perceives his role 
as a choice ajiiong iGnorlns the forces of change, resiotins 
them blindly^ or einbracing thein indiscri^ilnately will not 
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Gur^/ive the nejrt decade. 



The adininiBtrator-in-deinand nil be the one who establishes 
by word and action that he priinarily a leader 6f* instruc- 
tiorii who is trained to clistinguieh between less-efTective in- 
etructlonal practices and more-eff active instructional prac- 
tiacsj who can get promising prograins started^ expanded^ or 
stopped on the basis of non subjective dataj who has the fortl- 
tudG to deal with unreasonable resistance to change j who can 
open up undiscussable iesues and engage in e^lomtory think- 
ing in publicj can challenge hie etaff to gfeater efforte 
without demoralizing themj and who places educational planning 
above the trivia of adinlnietration* 

The ad/ninietrator-in-demand believes thEit a conpreheneivej 
yet flexible^ reading prograjn which cuts across subject- 
matter boundaries ■ is fundamental to providing the best possi- 
ble education for children. He says itj He means it* He 
implements it J 

Today-s administrator- in-damarid is already setting the 
imee for the coming decade as he involves himself in the plan- 
ning or the implementation of one or more of the following 
programs i 

1 . Fonnlng a standing reading iifrprovement eonmiittee. Thl s 
is a cormnittee assigned' to appraise the existing reading pro- 
gram^ to identify priority needs^ and to define developmental 
objectives for each level of instruction* The coranittee has 
sufficient funds so that it may accumulate a resource library 
of reading programs and materialB^ visit schools wlilch are en= 
gaging in e^erljnental progroms^ and invite con^etent reading 
special 1st s to meet in an advisory capacity* 

2- Siiproving beginning reading instruction. The administra- 
tor- in- clemand realizes that concentrating full and effective 
support behind the pre-primary and primary teachers will pro- 
duce lirmiediate results toTOrd the prevention of reading fail- 
ures. This goal can be realistically accon^llshed by reduc- 
ing class sl'^Q^ employing teacher assistants^ making availa- 
ble a wealth of InBtructional materials^ and utilising spe- 
cialists for the early diagnosis of children with learning 
disorders. Money expended In support at this level will cut 
down on demands for expensive remedial and clinical programs 
at later levels of Instimction, 

3* Developing a continuous in- service program. School sys- 
tems which sincerely "desire" t"o~Tinprove re'a'ding instruction 
must design In-servlce programs to help classroom teachers 
become better reading teachers, They can start with study 
groups for teachers and administrators to keep abreast of 
the growing research and literature on reading instruction. 
Moro staff membQrB should be sent to reading convontions and 
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iristltutes and im Gitpected to rGport their flncUngo in dotail 
to tha entire faculty* A rnodel In-servlcG prograin will in- 
cludQ worKshops where tQacherg can gain first-hand knortedcc 
about diffQrent approaches to reading instruction ^ how to 
provide for^ individual diffGrences^ how to evaluate and diag- 
noGG readinc problerns^ and how to utilize the new media of 
inr' ^uction^ 

Utilizing paraprofeaslQnalE in the reading program. 
Paronts/ older students^ arid'a'dult YoliuiteQrG "can he'utliiiiQd 
to supei^vise planned enricluiient activities which i^elnforcu 
the classropm reading program. Paraprofesslonals iriust thor- 
oughly undorsitand the limitations of their assigniiient and 
should undergo a training progrojn designed to teach them how 
to work with classroom teachers and pupils. Increased irioti- 
vation and Jinprovement of okills are the most DignifiQant 
fiontributione whieh can result from paraprof esolonal and - 
volunteer proe.rains. 

5* E§tabliBhin g_ learning reeource eentero. Loarnino re- 
source centers are hecoming the""focal point for Instructional 
activities in rnor© and niore schools. The center provides the 
child with a place to learn in a more infonnal enviromnent 
than tha classroom. He may engage In IndependGnt study or 
gather in gniall inter ohangeable group e for self- selected 
learning activities supported h;y a variety of instructional 
materials and equipment* 

Using the oujntTier school prograrn, Tha sunmier school pro- 
gram can provide an ideal SQt'tlng~Tor a school laboratory. 
Teaehers wilJ niore readily accept thig opportunity to test 
out new methodo of reading inatruetion and ejcpiriment with 
diffe2:*ent Mndo of groups. Children will enjoy a refreshing 
change from regular asBignments. The eujimer school can be- 
come an exciting intQllectual adventure for teacherG and pu- 
pile free from the sti^na of duplicating the re^lar school 
year. 

Conclusion 

ThQ future of the public echools will be as precarious and 
unpredi ctable as has been their past, Preomnably^ every gone^ 
ration of school adjiilnistrator has believed that his era wao 
the worst and the besti Educators today are exporieneing a 
long-overdue rGnaisoance of Interest in Gducation* Tlio enor^ 
gies which have been ujiloashed to Iniprove public education 
provide an oceaslon for rejoicing mong echool people who 
have worked and prayed for a largor ehare of the financial 
and inteiloctual resouroes of this nation. One cannot be ines- 
merised by q^uick and easy solutions^ but far less enn one 
forfQit tne opportunity to apply intQlligonoe^ enthusiasm ^ 
and. cireaiLvity to the Job ahead. Tliose who coneGrnQd 
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with ths nev directions in education are bogging for leaL^ur^ 
ship and for a breed of gehool administrators who arc:^ pre- 
pared to riGk failure in order to discover better rays of 
teaching Ghildreii, 
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A RESEMCH ^PEOACH TO EEABmG PROBI^MS 
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ONE OF TM Tll^GB one Q^^ects to get out of a national convon- 
tlon -is a look at the new material coming out in a given fiold. 
ThQ I9C7 nationaL IRA convGntion if probably Gxliibitlnc iriore 
reading inatorlals^ equlpmGnt_j and gadgets than have ever hefore 
been exjilbited all at one time* The people who are in charge 
of obtaining inDtructlonal niateriale for their schools are 
typi Gaily ovGrwhelJTied by the deluge of material publishers and 
jnanuiaQturers claij]! can teach all kinds of ekills to all eorts 
of childTGn, Sincg many itemi are dsBi^ed for Qlmilar pur- 
poces^ the task of the porDon purchaolng the materials io one 
of choosing and deciding what lo most pultabln for the parti- 
cular purposes of a ^Iven school digtrict. 

Be cause of the recont influx of fuiidB into Gducation^ which 
can be UGOd for the purr-hase of inetruetlonal inaterialSj one 
finds tliat the producers of eduQational jnateriale are having 
sales of unprecedented niagnitude. One publisher etates ealee 
in his department are up fifty percent over Laat year'e^ a 
situation which is probably not at all uncoimnon. It appears^ 
however, that after the first binge on federal money, iriany 
school acTminiotrators are eitting back asking themgelveB if 
thlo material or aquipinont rGally does what the producer 
clalmB that it does* Are there valid r^asonB for it? 
niis question introdUQeg the field of matGrlals evalULition. 

Tliero are inany ways in which materials can b@ evaluated, 
one of the most iinportant of wiiich ie a f 01711 of curricular 
validation where the eurriculiun specialist goeo throueh the 
material carefully to iriake ooine sort of an uvaluation^ eome 
type of predlotion, as to its usefulneoG with ehildron for 
whom it is intended, ^his papGr, however, eoncerns only one 
phase of this; naiTiely, the research aspect 03 L^eading^ how we 
study reading instruction, reading materials, gadgets, chil- 
dren in the reading prograjTi, ete. Of particular concern are 
the problems faelng the echool administrator today- -how to 
teach reading and with what kinds of approachoe and inaterials=- 
and the probleiiis which the researeher faeec in working with or 
within the setting of the public schools. 

^^10 Should EKpariment? 

Wlien soineone f^ots a new Idea or develops a now sot of niato« 
rials for reading inrjtriictlon^ whoso rcDponolbility is it to 
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Qxperlment -with thlo matorlalT During tha V:j66 annual coiiven- 
tion of a "Buyer Be Vtory" poliey m.B adopteat *-DlGtr Ibutors 
of rGading devices or matyrials have an ethleal oblL^mtlon to 
Gubrait their products to l^ir soientlflc trials IjeforQ markot- 
ing and to make data of these evaluationo availablG to all 
prospective purchasers.-' It would appGai% thon^ that the pcjiiit 
of vie¥ of IRA io that the p;ibliphor hlinsolf mst submit liIs 
material to scientific experjjL^ta^^.on. It !□ dgiiljtiXd that 
inora than ono pGrGent of the materials currently boini^ Dold 
have beQii gubiiiitted to "fair sciientifie trials'' by arrindopen-^ 
dent and disinterested party. Clio point of view of jimny pub- 
lishers is that they have put out thci best inuterial they liiiow^ 
hQ\r to put out and they think iv. only fair ^ that the public 
DChool try It out. 

Siiould educators auhinit children to cc-^Grlmontatiori with 
new inetructional inatGrialo \^ien there is little assurance 
from the publisher that children will learii what they ought to 
learn from it? One of the very i^indnriental principles of child 
aevolopinent^ is that benavior Is li^overslhlg. When a child has 
been put through the first orade with a CGrtain eet of reading 
iJiaterialG^ he cannot go back. Tho chila is now a year older ^ 
hm le aoing into the □econd grade ^ and if the'novei approaeh 
fallGd^ he is in trouhle^ So the schools^ fearing luideeimblG 
effects upon the childi'en^ have been rGluctant to try radical 
departures from proven inetruational materials. 

Borne time ago thVs writer received a letter from a peroon 
who had invented a new way of teaching i^eadiny by- meano of a 
new kind of alphabet. He TOnted endorsojiient^ tolling people 
in the publle eahoole that this systcjn was somethino schoole 
ought to experijfient with. He felt this was a fair request* 
He had prodUQed this mtcrlal and thought it should be up to 
the Gchools to try it out* In my reply ^ I pointed out to hiin 
that testino the iiiaterial indeed hio reBponslbllity^ that 
he needed to try the imterlal with a few youngsters in a care- 
fully controlled Bltuation and not put it out on the niarket for 
general consujiiption before such a trial had been iiiade. By re- 
turn mail I reeeived a rather irate letter saying that if I 
would not enrior^e hlc re^uegt to the public sehoolo^ how could 
one possibly get Innovation into tho field of education, I^ 
in return^ infoi^iiGd hiiii that in my opinion his systoin yuQ In- 
consiDtent with yhwt I think is knowii about how eidldren learn 
and how reading can be taught and that I would^ thereforo^ be 
cautiouo about proeeedlng with this new apirroacli uritll a very 
Ginall and careililly controllod otudy had been done* Such a 
study should e^erijiieiit with a ^-'roup of children whose parents 
were awi re of the fact that their Ghiitoen wore bolnc axperi- 
montcd on with a radically different and yet unprovcn syEteifi of 
toachlng reading. 
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Educators do have a raGponslbillty to develop new and bcitter 
miys of teaching children, SchoolD which wore good enoucli foi* 
one-o parents, are not QOing to be eood enough for today chii- 
dron^ but one must pi^oceed In a regponsiblG way, T\m best 
resolution :Ls throuoh cooisGrative vontiAros between publlGhGro 
and sahool systerna to'^^rd the davelopinent of newci- and bcttei" 
ways of t:jaching reading* 

How Ohould OriQ ExporiinGiit 7 

MoGt of the evidence preEontod by various publioherd Is of 
the '-peroonal teGtiinony" variety* Wlion asked v4i?t kind of mc- 
cess publlDhers have had with a given sot of inaterialo^ they 
say it hao been tried in sehool gygtein X and that ''tho taaehei^s 
like It," BomQ publioherD havo oven jnade eollotitions of let- 
ters frori satiDfied teachor'^ as evidence of the success of a 
Bivon approach* The "rosearah^' which Eoes on in imny ggHooI 
syBtems is no better than the ■■personal testimQ^y" kind of re- 
Ejearch^ whereby a certain set of materials or a certain gadget 
ie triud uut and tlie teauhera aoinehow come up with thu couulu- 
sion that "it works ," The fact that soinething worKo is not 
good enough. As a mattQr of fact^ with a good teaeher practi- 
cally Gverything works. Wliat le needed is some sort of con- 
trolled oxpermentatlon to dotoirninq how a "certain new approach 
coiT^ares to the customary one^ or poGsibly how it miGht compare 
to some othor new approach to a given inetructional problem* 
It would appear reasonable to ej^ect that one deteiTnine the 
etrengths and weatoessee of a certain get of materials from the 
standpoint of content and the children for whum It is Intended, 

It might appear interesting to take a look at how educatoro 
arrive at the ''it works" cqncluoion about a certain approach. 
Apparently what happene is that a certain approach is intro- 
duced into the system and some type of evaluation is rnade^ my- 
bo six months or a yoai;' later^ disaloBing that hhe youne^ters 
Improved in the particular eharaeteristiQ which the systoiii was 
DuppoDed to teach. We still need to answer tho ciuoGtioii^ how- 
ever^ as to whether the youii-sters improved more than if one 
had left them alone or whether the taprovement equaled that of 
the improvement which would have taken place with practically 
any kind of instructional material. 

It is obviously nGcessary to get an independent and impar- 
titil evaluation of new matorials from a financially disinter- 
ested party ^ and the results of thiD typo of study must then be 
conmiunieated to the educational coiTDTiunlty, 

How Should One Coimrrunicate the Result p? 

It is the regponsibility of the rosyarcher to coimnunioatQ 
his results to other peoplo in the flold of edueation thraugh 
tho usiml profeooional Journals, Lfniortunately^ there has been 



a Gtrons tendency of roDcarshsrs to wi^lte. for other rosoarch- 
ers rathor than for the research consimier. If the reoulto of 
research are itging to ba eomiiiuniuated to the educator^ thoy 
rnust he conniiuiiicated in tarms ^licli ha can Uiiderotand, Actml^ 
ly, many researeherG are afra?:d of being considered rathor un- 
sophirtlcatad If thgy roport the rooults of their research in 
a sljnplej straightforward miy* EvGn In the field of reading 
thero are people who fail to undsrrwand that the purpose of 
written coimunication Is that of corninunieation. It is an in-^ 
vesticator^s rasponsihility to presont the data vhioh he hao 
Gollected in such a fom that an independent reador can make 
hiB own intei^rGtations about the adequacy of the degign of a 
study^ the eiiiplrieal reeulte^ the interpretation of the data, 
etc. Hie professional school adjfilnistrator must have suffi- 
cient research llteraGy ekllle to be able to read and inter- 
pret research report@--thlo is part of being a profeaslonal. 

Reoearchers are often uninterested in studyinE opecifle 
eets of inetructional jnaterlalsj they inuch prefer to study the 
hroaaer aopecte of instruction. One finds ^ for exajuple^ peo-- 
pie who are making Gomparative studies of basal readers vereiis 
prograjTied readers for reading instruction* To carry out such 
a study they choose a series or a set of materials from each 
of these two eystems and make comparisons. At the present 
tiine this approach Is erroneous beeause the eyatenia one has 
now are not sufficiently rapresentative of a ^Tgneric methodj 
most Instructional syeteins are highly iinpure, Also^ it Is a 
mistake to research a problem at a given grade level and then 
draw- general conclusions about this particular problem for all 
grad^ levels. For exainple^ in one study of the components of 
reading^ a researcher could not find a vord attack skills com- 
ponent in reading. Tliis finding may be rathor surprising to 
those workini with younger children ^ but it Id probably ujider- 
standable when one notes siiT^ly^ that the study mn done with 
high school seniore. moh of the research that has been pub^ 
llshcd has dealt with muoli more spocificity than the authors 
have claimed. 

Who Reads Reeearch? 

Perhaps the most discouraging aspect of reeearch In the 
field of reading is the improssion that nobody reads it. For 
Gxojnple^ the research on the improveincnt of eye liiovemonts by 
mechanical means has produeed ajnasinely consistent results, 
Tim researeh, Including comparative studies ^ has demonstrated 
that iif^rovement in eye movementg is moro effootivo through 
the media of conventional classroom procedurQL'^ using bookB^ 
than by the use of mechanical devices, Naverthelese^ literal^ 
ly millions of dollars are being spent by Amerioan QdUQators in 
the purchase of this kind of Gquipment^ not for further e>?peri- 
mentation which minht bo a loeltlmate use of these fundg but 
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for inaoG appIlGa.tioiu Wlisn a school district spends tone of 
tliouaands of dpllars buj^i^ng hardvara for tliG Dtudy and iinprovo- 
merit of eye rnovenientSj one would think tlmt vliocver inado the 
purohaGeo had Goincv/iiGi'Q peen sorno qvidence that this invQDt- 
inGnt was VQrth^hlle. It inlght be too inucih to ©xpGct thin por- 
son to aocimlnt hiinsolf vrith all availablG research llteraturOj 
but at least he misht read one of the sLumnaries of resoarch on 
this partieular piQce of Qquipment. 

Who Gets Re^Garch Grants? 

American educatorp have been able to gonvlncQ the federal 
goveriiiTient that they need nionoy for re search and that in the 
past no industry hao epont less inoney on resGarch than haG 
oducatlon. Congress has reopDnded by appropriating larce 
funds fur educational sxpGrimantatiori^ but the educational 
comunity was not preparGd to reGeivc thiis develDpniant wiLth - 
staffs of trained ressarchero. Although many echooi adniinln- 
tratora vere trained at the doctoral level ^ euch trainin^T had 
uBually been geared tovard the roallties of their profQssion 
as atoiniBtratorsj they had had little opportujilty to practice 
tho researGh skills that they once had leamod. To top it all^ 
research support was mado available on a year-to-year basiu^ 
with the result that fe^ school districts eoiad go out and 
hire a competent rGGearcher^ slncQ thay TOulci not bo able to 
offer stable employment* 

Most school dl strict G were reluctant to paes up the oppor- 
tunity to partlGipatc in the Waehington oive-away pvoBrmno^ 
BQ they procGedsd to apply for feaeral funds . Since fmiding 
was based on a m-*itten proposal ^ many schools proceeded to 
hire proposal wlterSj who^ in turn^ proceeded to propoee in- 
novative proeraj/is in preschool education^ voaational educa- 
tion^ remedial reading^ cultural enrlehinQnt^ □peclal educa^ 
tion^ and many other facets of thq school pro/jiwn with which 
they wore ociually linfamiliar. The inain qualification for 
thQm innoTOtive "grant swingers" seemed to be their ability 
to detemiine what sort of propoeals the goveriunent officials 
wanted and what kind of vocabulary was ncodad to appear know- 
ledgeable, A similar situation exists in the collogGs and 
rniivorsltiesi but their grant smanchlp Is mrked by jfiuch moro 
sophisttcatod e^^^eriifiGntal desi^s. Too nmny of the so-^Gallod 
innovatlvG programs proposed by the public cchools represGnt 
rather oloppy research design. On the other hand, the iiiore 
academid researcher shiGS amy from the classroom because 
there are so many uncontrollable varlablGS affecting the re-* 
suits that, when he is through, he dOQBn't toow what causGd 
what* To tho experijnontal purist the classroQiii is .too con- 
tojnlnated for a rosoarGh laboratory^ but it Ig the problema 
of tho QlaGsrooin that the Gducation profession in priniarlly 
interested in solvlnG, 



TliGro appeara, tho:,, to be a Kroat nmd I'or woIl-d©s.Lcnod 
reuourch studieG In the nchoQls^ UBinc the skiilo of tlie r^- 
Gearchers to solve the Gduaational probleinG of today* Many 
nro Looking tovurd tho reglanal laljoratories for the noLutloi.^ 
i.-liico they were set up to oolve such problenis. So far^ It 
doQs not appear that thoy have heen ahlc to cmnQ up with i^od 
soLutionG tu these x^rohlemn either beeauaq they have not homi 
able to effect a satisfactory merger of rmumrQh talGnts, It 
appoarr^ that tog mny of the positionii in these labamtorlon 
are beino filled with experimental pGycholoijiats^ who have 
littiQ or no appreciation of the current prohleins of the 
gghoolG and little kridwledee of what is aiready knovii, Soitio 
of thQm rGcearoherg have alrGady spent a couple of years dio- 
CQVGrin^;^ that ther© are enoraouo Individual differencus mnonp: 
the pupilB in oui-^ schoolo. 

Is there ^ then^ no room for pure research? If by pure re- 
search one meana the study of ggnie hitherto undisaovared facts 
or gontributlng to theory in ooiiie pure research !□ badly 

hucdgd. There are^ however^ researchGra who do researQh for' 
reoearah's gako^ who do a study because nobody else ha:: dgne 
It^ and who Justify thie by enunieratlne the many wondGrful 
things that have cojne out of ''pure research** as byproduct □ and 
acGidGntal diseovGriGE by saylne -'We mieht juot conie up with 
something." Such "GolnE fishing" research /hoping to come up 
with oomGthine^ is a misuGe or public fundo. One caii not put 
that inuGh faith in serondipity, 

A Point of View 

Such are the researcli problems vhich the BGhool adininir.tra- 
tor should be cognizant of at the present tinio. Research 
funds are now available^ but therG io a groat scarcity of goiti- 
petent reeearchere. One iu^ liovrever^ probably better off in 
reading than in nioot otlier branelies of education j for exarnplo 
rioney availablG for research in voeational Qducatlon Qould ' 
GUpport GVerybody trainoa to do such roosarah for about 
$100^000 per yoar, Tim foderal ooverment tries to control 
ciuallty of research^ and ite acGaptancG rate of resaarah pro- 
posalD tendo to run about 20 percent. Many federal research 
agenclQtj have not spent all their fuhds^ primarily becauso of 
lack of adequate rGOearch proposals- -^agaln^ another ilLustra- 
tion of the lack of rj;ood rosearGhorD, 

Prooress in Gducation jnust be based upon educational ein- 
pirlcisiiii edueational innovation must be studied and eyaluatad 
with the best possible oducational reagarch methodoloEy , 
Eiore ifi^ however^ a lone ™y to co. 
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WT NEKDED IK IH-nEHVICE EpUCATION? 



MOST TEACinCRS wL.nt to be sinarter t. n t}]Qy are. They mnt to 
bo a puoltlvo force in suCiety--irov . boys and f^irlG to 
greater hcUiits of learning and tc j.^Ttier Ideals. Thoy vmnt 
the sat isfaetloii and security uf knowing that they did a cOiir= 
petent Job. They waiit to bo recQpii-.cd for their profess lonai 
achievemontn and praised for their iiiilqug Ideas and onntribu= 
tiono. They want to be knom as orGative pQOpIe--opt L.niirit ic ^ 
enthuBlastie^ Iniaglnative ^ and knowledgeable, Ti^ey reaOKni^^s 
that 5 liko ■ Qhildren, their motivators must be frequently oiled 
and their repertoire of pregnant and exciting Ideas constantly 
replenlshecl. They want and need help in developing programs 
suitod to their pGrsonalltieB ^ prograjjis whlsjh alluw them the 
dignity of self-coMnI trrient as veil as those for which they can ■ 
see a purpose . 

It would be facetious to 3U{5gest that a inlnk stgle^ a trip 
to Bermuda j n color television mt^ or a cash prLj?.@ inight pro- 
vide teachers with inducernants for greater effectiveness in 
Instruction. Howaver^ It is ripparent that adniinlstrators neod 
to be as aggressive and as pGrsonal as the dealer with a new 
car franchise In maintaining the zest for dioeovery and the 
zml for professional Involveinent togethGr with finding suit- 
able rewarda for Qutstafiding achieveinent, 

Sorne years ago^ a fine eleTnentary school principnl^ who was 
intGrGSted in helplriB his staff gain new insights to learning^ 
took a cue from teaciicrg' talk and enGQuraged^a einiple re- 
search prorject lEitended to examine thfe effect of weather upon 
pupil perfooiance. The study conBisted of teachers recordinc 
their general disposition at the start of the school day and" 
noting the weather outside. At the close of the day they re- 
ported on the general diepositlon of their students. The re° 
eords were maintained by a secretary for a few weeks and 
analysed by the principal. Wag it the weather or the disposi- 
tion of the teacher which influenced the daily behavior of 
pupils? The GVldence eollectod was conctustve; the teaeher's 
feelings and attitudes at the start of the school d^y^ rather 
than the weather^ set the a tags for instruction. The recent 

Office of Mucatign first grade studies^ like many ritudies 
which precaded these^ provided siirillar evidergQ, The prinie 
jKover in instruction is the teacher^ not a partlculiir teaGhlng 
method; device^ or text. What happeni when she closes her 
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cLaaDroQin Cloav because of her niorfil , Kiterasta^ coriQGrnn^ 
po;!.nto of vLw, and^ above all, hor persoiiaL cojiirnltinent to 
the yrovh at hand totermlnoQ "to a lar^e OKtont tlio iGarrrlnB 
which takon pLacG. Teachers need iiot fear boinij renlacGd by 
lar{^G cbinputers or OQifiple=c proirrained learn In^j; mtorlala-- 
yoiinn people vj.ll alTOyo nG^d livlnn;^ breatliLng^ LnnpLrl.nft 
inodale whose vibrant hoart^s gxiuIg cDjnpassLun Tor luarirLnf;. 
Tiio Important and perplgjiing (uiGgtlon for acbiiin iLitratorn is 
how to uevuLop and riiaintaln a LLvol.;/ InturGst and coniJiatotit 
GOiicGrn ajnonf^ the staff for on^oin^ ckiily activity and to keop 
thG ixlmr of dlnaovory and ^fOhdern-^nt alive. 

Til i s paper contaiuG tlie pGrsonal view of the wrltor drawii 
from inorG than twoLvG years' OKpovlonQa on a full-tlmfe basio 
in prDinoting and conductinG In^nervicG teacher eduaatlon pro-- 
nrame. These havn been vondGrful yearo in which at tl^nes the 
writer may have becomQ inora of ar\ r.-.-.thoirity on >rhat not to do 
tiian on what is really important^. Much of what passes for In-^ 
serviQ© tralninE Beeiim to be Ineohaequential and inay often ho 
damaging to tGUQher Ggos- Bocause tGaahcire atik ])raGtlcaL 
fiuestiuns about cially procGdures and niatQrialB^ one imy be lad 
to bel ieve that tluiy niorely want Gookbook rocipeg^ 'nanaceas - 
or detaiLed Qutlinee of what to do next. I'hls is not ao^ for 
tGaehc?re are x^oalists and know thercs is no oaGy my to solva 
difficult instructional problQins. Tho most naivo in-^service 
prugrajns are thoee in w]ileh teacherG gather to discovar ex- 
actly how the author wantg his mterials taught and then have 
guperUsors (spies) from the Gentral office visit elasgroojns 
to make sure that the author's subjegts (teaGhars) follow the 
steps ho prescribed In his royal know-it-all style, vniat a 
horrible \my to rob the profeesiou of Its dignity. 

Gpeake r o that i n sp i re ^ e on f eren se a whi ch boinbar d or spray 
useful ideas ^ deznonstrations wliiGh show^ workshOnS which de- 
velop materials and know-how^ nieetlngs whieh focus on specific 
iosuee^ IndlvidLml and oniall group conferencgs whieh identify 
probleiN areas are all needed In a Gtrong In-SQrvlce tralnine' 
prograni to opgn new doors to effective teaching and to rein- 
force and extend canGepts in dally praotlcQ/ Towards thlgi 
goal the writer hag aeleGted five wordG to reveal the adjiilnls- 
trators' role in the in-service proGess--going^ growing, glow- 
ing^ □rowing^ £,nd knowing. 

Tlie aajTiinistrator gg-to teaahers going by deiiionst rating a 
tireless intorGst in the daily problems which they faGe and 'by 
congiatontly si^plylng^ if posQible^ the materials and help 
they need, ^ lU gets theiri growing by freciuently focusing at- 
tention Oil Qom areao of goneral eoncern to his faculty through 
wor^^ihops^ speakerg^ diBcueslonSj filjTis^ and other rays open 
to h1nu He getB teachers Glowiiig by discussing what has 
ha. ^ d with useful ideas by clasBrooni visits and by Qcca- 
slonally using the tape recorder^ Polaroid, InstainatiG, or Qm\ 
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movie cffinera, or, If pocaiblo, a vMoo tane rscordar to i.ro- 
servo certain reBults and achlavainonts. He ^:eto tham cro.fliur 
(talk-nc enthusiastically) by liavinE thom share their. achiQw ^ 
iTOUts ill mforaiai and planned toaehor and mront mer>1: i -u-o . 
Ke knows that tho feodbaeii will provide assistsince and on- ' 
couraeomant to ottiera and ahould be u source of e-.aitQ)^ont 
ior proud niothDrB and fathern. Pmally, ho petp thgin knovln p 
by aollQQtino evidence of all tho axcellant nractices thciy ^ 
triod and Bhovine how theso aervo ao intonmL imrto oV hhn 
childron'c oduGation. " '" ' ' " 

Rq aoinmentlat i on a 

TherG are many iDiportant QLainQntG ol' In-servicQ tralninr 
whian iiugrtt be treated in this imvmr. Ilowevnr, in thia ' 
writer G opinion, thero is none more praaslne and narplexin.: 
than the foilov-up and follow- throuRh staeao of teacamr do-" 
velopmant. It ira in tlie anawor to tne "^/Imt happens np^■t■'" 
questions that the true value of MetlnEO, lecturea, workshoDO, 
and other m-norvicQ practicop are doinonstrutod. The raliov= 
ine recomnendatlonB are limited to thla aapoct of what 
noetiea lor in-Dervlce Qduoation: 

.1. Schools need well-stocked laarnlng resource aentm-s 
□tailed With two or inore highly oornpatent toachers and two or 
more alorical asslstantB. One eanter should be maintained for 
aaoh school in the district. Thero la nothliig mora f ruetra- " 
ting f or the Insplrod taachor who returns from- an oj-citinr 
workshop to find that she does not have the time, equipwiant - 
mterialB, or know=how to launoh a new thought into it- ' 
Moat ideaB aia for the lack of fuel to keap tham alive ' A 
learning raaourae oantpr can afleure her Of imnedlate and con- 
tinued aaBistanca. tfhe laarnlng canter staff can halp wppare 
ovariays, twp^B, danionstratlons, ^uastions, f llinstrlT^s; and " 
pubiications and organiaa Largo and email group work-in suah 
vnys that ware never bafore poEsibia. Thla wrltor has vrarkod 
w.th teachers usine this concept in Fannlnaton, Michigan, and 
□an attest to the wondorful niorala and llvaly lnBtin.u.tiDnal 
rroe™ m these schools. Iniaelna children havlns accasQ to 
PLLvata SQcretariea to diotatQ thoir ideas: The laarnlng ' 
cantor provldfls this ssrvlaa, Indoad, In thla writRr 'a mln- 
iun, learning cantars are a far iriora profitable invsGtmant ' 
than the e,„ployn,ant of a ataff of ra,«Qdlal roading teachers 
vho contributo so llttla to the dally school prOFram- There 
IS a vord of caution, howavar. Merely provldine'tha spaed, 
booka, Qquipmont, and personnal is not anouBh to assure smL 
cega Of the Qsnter-G activity. ToQchers need an extonsLva In^ 
sQivico program to uineovor how to mako tha bnat use of the 

"^^.f '^f'"f^ '^P^^ ''^1^^ i«ora, thay naod cantor 

pexsonnel who ara eacer to work with teachors and ehildi-en 
alike. Tills Ls an axoiti.nc and diffarent tQaoher-teajr, idea. 
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TliG eonter deserves top priorit;/ in in-sepvieo planning. 

2. Teachers neGcl assurance that the top atolniGtratlve staff 
l^riows that they are dDing outstanding work. It would be a 
tromGridous boon to In-servicio education if tha guparintendent 
of the district wnuLd plan to visit ciassroujns frequentLy to 
show interest and ennoern for the progmrnfs which are beinc 
conducted. If he cannot find tlrrie^ he needa to appoint a di- 
rector of staff and faculty dgYQlopment^ just below hlni lii 
rank^ to devote all of his tii/ie and ©nergy to discover in a 
^ vary positive^ as veil as wann and reassuring way, what is 
happening to hoys and girls. Tills person might will follow 
the lead of a fourth grade tea.iher who had trc^mandous suceesB 
in developing an luiusual. prograiii in creative wx-iting. She 
used a red pencil to tell each etudent what ishe adjnired inqst 
in his coinposition no matter how it was written^^ ''My ^ John^ 1 
am delidhted you started this sgntenee wltb a aapital letter." 
She scrupulouely avoided all inclinations to tell theiTi what 
they did wi^3ng. She knew how to Iteep tlieni elowinf^ and found a 
natural way to knowin^f. Slniilarly, the new director should be 
most sensitive to the eniQtional and intellectual needs of 
teachers and rnoBt appreciative of their efforts. This pro- 
posal niight lead to a hall of fame for a district's teachers^ 
as well ^ae a teacher-Qf-the-rrionth recoEnlT^ion plan. Once niore 
tha teachof is the most important element in the inetructiDnal 
prooram. Here is where one muF" 'nvest resources. ^ 

3. Adinlnlstrators must find ways to develop and continue eome 
very active research projects involving teaQhers and children. 
Let teache2^s explore and discover what ie best for themselves, 
feaahers involvGd in reBearch are often working at their tip- 
toe level in order to demonstrate the effectiveness of an ex- 
citing inethod, proGedure, or plan. Get teachers involved in 
discovering what works^ for the enthusiasm for research rube 
off on children. Some uncomplicated procedures for conducting 
interesting clasGroorn research are discussed in Mucatioaal 
^^^^^^^^ i££ Classroom Teachers b- John Barnes, A. p. Putnam & 
Sone^ mw York, iy60. Unfortunately, instead of regearchinE 
practices which may work for boys and girls, many districts'' 
tain energy and teacher talent into endlegg rounds of comniit- 
tee meetings eeeklng a consensus on materials and plane, often 
arriving at decliions which few would personally endorse, De- 
eisionB made from teacher itudiee are far euperi-or to those 
eoinlng out of coiranittee meetlnge. fhie writer has had personal 
experience in classrooin-^orlented research -tmich has effected 
important ehangos in the currlculuin for an entire district be- 
cause of the excitsment stirred by a few teachers involved In - 
researching reading practioaa. 

In measuring the results of in-serviee instruction, admin- 
istrators Ghould DcGk tests and ralatod devioes wliich measur© 
what the teachers are really trying to do. At the cloBe of 
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the ye§tr i s no ■bliiie to test what tho tsachQr s are tnachiiig . 
In an examination of queetions on staiidai^dlL'ied teots ^ aiie 
notes the siiniiarit;; of the TnateriaL to that whlcn is fourKl 
in worKbook exerGisee. Very fgw standardised tasts^ If any j 
inoasure oritlcal thlnK;lng, ereative writing^ effQctive IJ-stsn- 
Ing^ oral e^rpression ^ iQgieal thlnXing in OQnt©nt areao , otc. 
Re s ea r c\i e r s like Wal t e r L ol i^a n ^ R uth S t r i g k 1 an d , Ke Hog g II un t ^ 
Paul Torrance^ and others i^^^ giving clues as to how tn iiiea-^ 
sure siieaking^ witing ^ listening^ and croativity* Cno can 
find inany TOys to measure what is taught. Currently this 
witer has been oonsidering an Interesting approacli to helping 
iklndergarten and first grade teachers observe the behavior of 
very young studentg. It would conoist of a tw- or throrz-v/f^Gk 
workshop in which teachers with guidancQ vrould be shown how to 
give three tests: ferlanne Frostig's Developrneiital Tqu% of 
VlBual PgrcOTtlon j Newell KepViart's PerGeptvial 3ur^/g^[ Rating 
Scale ^ and Sanruel Kirk's I^lln04s Tests of pByclK^^Linguistic 
AGtivitleg . The prograin would not aiffi at'rnaster.y or a full 
Uiideritanding of those interests but would point to area5 of 
Giirly ahildiiood wliich are Important in ieariilnt;:, 

5. Watch for warning signs which may indicate that a program 
has outlived its usefulness in challenging teachers, \^on 
they etart taking the Ingtructional pmcticeg for granted and 
no longer talk excitedly about their work^ the dangGr flag is 
flying high and it le time for major surgery or new stimula- 
tion. Perhaps one of the inost significant contrihutlons to 
the new mathernatics prograin is the importance It placeri upon 
teaehers' learning new ways to teach nujnerlaal facte . The re- 
vitalised program made in-service training an absolute neces- 
slty* yffia.t is raore, the teachers ^ discoveries were so inti'igu- 
Ing and I at timee^ baffling that the spirit of exploration was 
transferred to thj e la bo room and the exciteinent of a new idea 
TOO Qaptui'ed by the boys and girle. Two and two were not nec- 
essarily fouri How come? Some reeearch has showii that new 
spelling prograjiis begin Bhai-ply tapering off within two or 
three years of their Introduction, Because it is kno™ that 
there is no one best wmy for getting the Job done in reading^ 
adniinistrators ehould make freq^uent changes -in reading prO'* 
grains j BLB well ao with in-servlee training, 

"Why settle for one dish when you can h^ve sinorgaebord?" 
Tliis writer favors the approach that would give teachers a 
choice of methods and materials they will use during the year* 
These should be lush times in education^ and one need not 
settle for a Spartan diet. Teacher commitment^ rather than 
district corrariLtment^ inakes more sense, partieularily if the 
adjniniBtrator is alert to the basic neede of faeulty members. 

6._ Adniinlstrators must find a positive way to evaluate In- 
struction and possibly provide teachers with teghniciues for 
^ BQlf -evaluation i A device which may oerVQ as a model for a 
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stud^ Of the Kinds ol" mvyicou teachers provido chiLdriin Is 
ontl-tled A ToaehQr Curvlce Aiialya Lt^ ^ dovoLuped b^^ JJisnalu 
Dur r e 11a n d otl i er □ at Bo ston Un L ve r □ i t y , Tlio pur n o c e of t h I a 
GUrvGy was to help adjnlnistrabOi^a f ind a reilahle /jiildG for 
v^x^unlnin^^ the nature of services provldod for the cLaG^roonu 
It s hovTB c on c 0 r n for class r ooin or ga n 1 zat i on ^ n ro c;^ra s s rat u ^ 
□pec Lai weakneDsea^ solf-diroction^ and eiir.I chniont servjcos 
for pupilD. TJiio dovlcG must be perGonall zed in terins of In- 
dividual diGtrlct and school programs, li. could lead to the 
development of an ef I'Gctlvo self -evaluation scale in whj ch 
teachers would note elements of a we 11- balanced prapr'irn. 

7. Tills writer would not minimise the Importanco of insplr- 
inc themes and thouohtful woi^ds which inay have temporary^ but 
often a nompelling quality^ for in-service activity* Tea Ch- 
oi's have been inspired to £^o "On Beyond Zebra" and have 
Ghanoed these fojnous words of John Paul Jones to read: "We 
liave not yet begun to read J " 

The PrenclTinan who came to Anierica in the 19th century ex- 
horting people to start each morning with the advice "Ivory 
day in every my I-m getting better and better" undoubtedly 
had some effect on the 1:1 van of the people. Irieed^ words -to- 
live-by Ls no idle concept as any football coach with a win- 
ni'ng team Knows. However^ the principal can't fjet Into a 
huddJ.e with his faculty each morning to suggest^ "Lu 's get 
in there and teach j" but his derneanor and actionG may ref ' fct 
that his slogan is 'Let-s try once more^ once more^ once rnore^ 
and this time with feeling^ Isn't there another way to do 
that?" A teacher *s reach should exceed his grasp or what's a 
principal for--with all duo respects to Elizabeth Brownlne* 

8. Finally^ adininistrators need to be on the lookout for 
vacuous ideas which leave instruetlonal programs exactly an 
they were when the in-service pi^o^rain started- -untouched. 
Activities which come under the head of grouping^ groping^ 
and griping could well fall into this category. One can spend 
a great deal of time organising groups of pupils--hetoroge- 
neously^ homogeneously, or what-have-you hoping that the 
teachers rnlght feel comfortable with the limited Instruction 
they have to offer* Such practices seldom have a positive in- 
fluence for they leave young minds umnarted. There are many 
ways to cut a cake^ but it will taste the Bame no matter how 
it is sliced. To improve the cake^ one must examine the in- 
gredients and baking methods* Teachers want assistance when 
it counts* 

The enemies of effective Instruction are frustration^ pro- 
crastination^ apathy^ indifference^ dally teacher rituals im- 
posed by the central office^ together with an environment which 
has long since become glmn and lusterless by neglect* Neglect 
comes from those who feel that all one needs are four walls ^ a 
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vcof y a few books ^ Goino Inadc^iuatG blaekboardo , doGks^ and a 
tc^:.,chor* In such Bchools the teachor is on her ovrn rroni thu 
diiy she is Qifiployed until she retires. She may attond ocjya- 
slonal teachor jneGtin^^^s to got the word on e?;actly how sho 
should do her Joh^ hut uiilOGG she can kDGp Within hurseir a 
hcaithy perGpoctlvo uf what the future hoidD for the younn 
Lincoins who are sitting in her elasgrooni, she may qIyg up 
and do a riodlocrQ job acainnt her better Jud^nont. I m con- 
vinced thnt there o.rG few teacherG who want thlG to happen. 
SpiritQd and resourGGful In-serylcQ pro^a'arns that dignify our 
profesGion aro sound invootments in the future of ArnGrlca. 
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IN-SERVICE TRATJjim FOR TM ABmiCTRATOR MW 
Tim P^ADU^IG TEACIIIR 



Waltor J. McHuch 
CallfQrnla Otate Colleije at na;Arain:l 



^lE POGITIOK of todny'D principal Is pmctically uiitGnabla, 
He rnust chance his thlnktnc^ hlc rolo^ and hie coirsnltnicnt to 
needed teaching Innovations for chlldron--@speciailv In road- 
ing. As Dr. Avery has stated: "Thay must say it^ mean it^ 
and then ^ implGiTient it." Talk Is not enough. IrnplGnienting 
changoB requlreD retralnin{3 prinelpals to timly play the role 
of inetnictioiial leader rather than merely hold that title. 

Need for In-servic^^ Iducation 

Mouiiting pressures from inany dirGetiano are forcing prin- 
cipals to ©xainine carefully their readino prograinB, ReGent 
rGSQarch^ new progranjs^ beGhnolOGies^ systems^ and Gtratecies 
for Implement Lng improved pro^j;rajns coffihinecl \fith imoslve fed- 
oral and state financial windfalls havG placed a difficult 
hurden on the school principal. He must^ In niany situations ^ 
plan and iniplement an "innovative and exeiiiplary" prooram in 
reading. He irjust aloo see that new funds for readine are 
tcII spent. 

Hov well eq.uipped_;is the principal to irieet this Ghalle ngO ? 
In far too inany eituatTons^ the prTncipal is poorly trained 
for the emercing school curriculmn that Is rapidly developing, 
lie hae the title of "instractlonal l@ader" liut neither the 
skills nor breadth and depth of backgrounwt each cui^ricu- 
i™ area to prepare himseif for the probleins h© faces. For 
example^ he probably has taken only one course in reading as 
an luidergraduate many year s ago. His individual efforts at 
study and reading to -'keep up" with currlGUlum changes are 
probably too little and too late. How can ho possibly keep 
wsll Infomed in every currloulujii area? For the position of 
principal he took cours© work long before appointment td the 
principalship. For most principalG their course-taking ended 
when th©ir adininistratlv© position began. Due to the type of 
tra"^ning colleges dlspGnse the principal is further handi- 
capped in that he has little or no understanding ur prlmry 
grade reading--especially beginning reading instruction. H© 
tends to gpend less time in primary grades than in intennedl- 
ate grades* He avoids giving specific help and ©valuation in 
primary reading. He is somexfhat fearful and micomfortable 
and conslderB supervision of primry grade reading programG 
either too iensltlv© or too delicate. Yet, few will argu© 
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the point that primary rrada reading: inntructlon li^ by fnr 
tho moot crucial IgvgI In a quniprehGiiiiiVQ readli-ir? prot^raiu. 

Tlv'j principal' G plif^ht Lu not of his gvni iirtlnt;. ALthgui:li 
ouQ can be critical of this Bltuatlon^ the last to bo blaincd 
inlnht well bo thQ princlpaL, 

Vflioni iIqos thn nr LneipaljtuiMy to ibr help? For many yoai^^J 
principals GOucht aid fronr^ither a GUperviGor^ uonsultant^ 
or coordinator to help his tGachGra and liici roadiiiir piajraiim. 
More often than not this endeavor proved both dlscourai^dnr 
and disappoint inc. ConDultants^ for the moDt part, are 
upread too thln^-too mny schools, too many teachers, ■ too 
iTiany pubJectD to supervlGe, Unfortunately^ in many states 
consultant sGrvlceiD are so poor that a superviDOr has little 
impact on instruction within a Gchool, Most supervlDorE mxat 
devote much tiine to meetinoG and to poor and/or new tQuchers, 
A furthsr handicap In helping prinGlpalG exlBts becauce uuper- 
viaors are unabls to follow through and nialntain continuity 
of instructional practice^ and their vislte to a particular 
Gchool are UGually sprGad over periods of tim© too extendod 
for maximujii ef fectlvQness, Although supervisory personnel 
possess Gxcellent skills and know-how, they are often frus- 
trated by the lares numbers of teachers and principals to 
whoin they are asBlgned to help. 

How does the tQacher imprgve her reading program? Loft 
mainly to her own devices, th@ teacher Geelis' professional liTi- 
provement principally throueh cour^ taking and^ wlien availa- 
ble^ district-run in-service workshops and institutes. 

How effective have these traditional attempts at uporad- 
Inc reading progranis proved to be? Those involved with the 
train ln|T and supervision of ntudent t;p aching would probably 
answer In chorus --minimal, Tliose who teach both undergradu- 
ate and graduate methods courses in reading are quite fearful 
of visiting: foi^ner students in their classrooms be cause they 
know all too well that little of what was preached has become 
practice* riiis situation was ILLustrated recently by a col- 
league who spent three hours lecturing and giving his stu- 
dents specific tests, plans, materials, and'technifiues for ' 
Individualizi.ig spelling instruction. One month later he 
asked Ills fifty in-service teachere how many of them had 
chani^ed their spelling program* Not one had changed: Every 
teacher ms that week teaching Lesson S8 In spelling to all 
chlldxen^-sajne page, sajiie page, whether individual studentG 
needed it or not. 

Is this the best one can do? Are there not more efficient 
and effective techniques available to help Implement new read- 
ing programs? Teachers take coui^ses, learn new technlquei, 
and then arg ©Ither afraid, to try them or are not allowed to. 
Isolated Individiml course-taking by teachgrs does not appear 
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to bo a particuLarLy successrul attacK lot iit^rminn readinr 
Lnfltruction. 



Nov ConcGptG of In-service Educatioh 

riie need to iriprove in-Dervico ecUication in rGadinc ig 
accepted by most school authorities* A prograjn dGSipn to ac- 
coTiipiish this yoal needs to be plannQd ^Ith imagination to 
aeeonanodate wide ranoos of pupil ability^ teacher intorest^ 
aojiipGtency, and expcrLQnGe* Additionally, soiiieono niUDt asGUinG 
the roio of Instruct ional leader ^ ehango agent, and cjyaluator. 
This chaIlQh/;e fallG SL^uareLy on thy sGhooI principal, Wo 
other pergon can assuiiie this role," nils thesis is based on 
the premise that if improved school practice in readino is to 
be achieved, the prlncipaL^ far more than any other peroon, 
iG the chief aoent and the only person cIosg onouch to actual 
clasdrooin situations to bring about needed ehanee* Thoreforc^ 
it follovSj that the principal as toIL as the teacher needs 
additional skill in directing efforts to improve reading in^ 
struct ion . 

Some of the obstacles to improved teaching of roadinis with- 
in a school are creat?,d by the sGhool principal. Over a peri- 
od of ten years of teachlric in-sarvicG" couroes for teachers, 
one ropeatedly hears such coireiientc on atteiiipted changes ae 

1. "My principal won^t let jne try it. He's vrorrled about 

the other a^eaGhers." 

2, %\y principal doesn't Imow vhat Vm doino* " 

3* 'My principal gives me no support or encouimyejnent in try- 
ing new ideas. " 
"AlthoUBh I've learned a great deal about new Ideas and 
tochniques for teaching roadlno, llmrQ iD no way for mo 
to □hare these i-rith other teachers J- 

5. "My principal doesn^t undGrstand i^iiat Vm doing. He 
^_doesn't loioif how to evaluate my reading prograin. 

6. -'My principal is so busy runnins the school he has alnioot 

no tiiiie to spend on instruction," 

Even if one discounts some coments as the wordo of ^ teach-* 
ers iriaking excuses for their own resistance to chancre^ the 
indictiRGnt remins valid, Th©= wlter enjoyed the opportunity 
to try some invsntive ideas in an atteinpt to solve some of 
the problems of in-service eauGatlon in reading, Beveral fac-^ 
tors provided this climate for innoyation. First, accepting 
a position at the new CaLlfortiia Btate Collage at Haymrd, 
gave the opportunity to deoion new courses in reading; en' 
Gouragement and support from collego officials enhanced cre- 
ative course desions. Secondly, the San Francisco Bay area 
schools have ©xtenBive district and county in-service work^ 
shops and institutes in reading, miese school districts often 
call on Qollege personnel to serve as consultants and workshop 



leaders, a r^Gsult of thooo cjxcolloiit cundltlons duriiif the 
past six yaarB^ aooporative gfrortg uGtveen uglly^ro and L^choui 
district pGrsonncI have alloved I'or tliG GinGrr,encG of Boim pro- 
inininn approaches to in-service education 111 ruadinn* 

Bisio Pi*erriise in DovQloping Now In-BOrvice Prograiiio 

The prime oljjeatlve in Initiating new designE^ for in- 
sei^vice education vao to provide opportunities for both prin- 
cipals and teachQX'D to develop and irnpleniGnt iinproved readiriS 
programs in their schools, Miich cheater undGx^standing and 
ti^anafor to elasarooin use take plaae vhen both teachGr and 
principal havG a conunon knovrledge of nGwcr practices in the 
teadiing of reading. Dual or '"teaifi" enrollincnt In lahoratory 
type courses hag niany advantages ovor an individual ' s taking a 
lQCturc3 aournr'. "'hn principal GGrvGS as a catalyst for change, 
The teacher enr urageinent and support for her offorto. 
Teojii efforts (1*0^ prinGipal-teacher teajns^ trained to work 
tosethar in iiq p ^ liig rQadlnE instruction) have significantly 
orcater impact on improving a school pragrajn than do an indi- 
vidual's lono effort, Tim unusual dGslgn and reciUlreiiiGntG of 
temn enrollment have further chain-reaction transference to 
other toachers. in the school. Tlie dual enrollment design pro- 
vided for two different types of programs^ team enrolliiiGnti: in 
college courses and district in-service InGtltutes* 

TGam Enrollrnents in College Courses 

Beginning Reading Ingtructlon^ T\m first Gffort at plan- 
ning a collog© course for team enrollments attempted to attack 
the prohlem of beginning reading instruction, (nils coarBe was 
dGsigned for first grade teachers and their principals. Dual 
enrolljiient was required. The emphasis of the course was on 
prGVentlng reading failure at this crucial period in the 
child' g gehooling. It tos also felt that principals needed 
more help in this area of reading than in any other. This 
course J titled Beginning Reading Instmction^ afforded princi- 
pals an opportunity to learn about the latest research in 
reading^ diagnostic procedures, and the principal role in 
aiding teachars and Improving the reading prograin* 

Plans ^ materials^ and techniques vera given teachei-s for 
specific instruction in September analysis of reading needs 
of pupils^ infonnal tests for grouping children in reading^ 
teaching chlldr'on to listen^ auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion^ maintaining a large sight vocabulary^ meaningful seat- 
work activities^ phonics and word analysis skills^ assuring 
dOffiprehension and recall in oral and silent reading^ and in- 
dividualized and independent readins prograins. 

Plans ^, materiali^ and tiGjiniques were given to principals 
to aid him in providing inBtructional leader ihip in improving 
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norvUien to pup] In and toaa!ior;:i, aQ\'urinc tcaclicr aucoptubLl L 
of Iinproved corvieo tu piipL l.s^ planiiint; U-iT ^iToctJvo aciiioii 
ntration of riov □ervlcGSj GOopcmtlvG pLannliic with teaehei' 
croups^ dGvelopi^^^ and adaptlni;' InGtiiiGtlanal mt aria In for 
punii noQds^ planning i"Qllov-=up uctivitlos to aaoui^G tuacliur 
ULici of offectlvQ practicQC^ Gvaiuatlni: teadher uerviceiu to in 
ptructional nGods of pupils^ and devolopinr'; EiUpGrviGgrv □kill 
in vrorking with primary oradG tQachGrn. 

Act ivi ties of tlac coia'Qe Included IccturGS^ demgnstrations 
Qonductcd "by the inGtructor with firct ^rado childL-Gu^ Qxiiib- 
Its^ diGcusslonG, evaluation of now reading rnatarialDj and 
production of inaterialG and plans for classroom use. Oeca- 
Gionally SGparate sessions verG hold with principals to dio^ 
cuDD and exchange ideag and plans, TeachGrs^ durinn these 
rjoaalonG^ werG fjiven work periods for oxchancino IdoaB and 
mate rials * 

Tlie results of this first effort at required teairi enroll- 
ment in in-s«^rvico coursos In rQadinc proved moat romrdin;:. 
At firsts principalB were hi(]:hly resistant and most skaptieal. 
No doubt^ inany princlpalG were "forced into" takuii:^ thiG 
Qourse. When principals rGallzod they wore to rocoLve spoci- 
fic help^ their ieari^ d:Uiappoared and their interest ijecajno 
ciuite obvious. Course evaiuations proved rnoDt valuable. 
From principals^ teachors rsceived increacod encourageinent^ 
praise^ and sympathetic imdcrGtandlnG coupled with much sup- 
poi^t and enthusiasm for trying nev techniques and ideas. 
Principals felt that such a coui'so provided them with more 
skill and ImowledEe in supei^'^lsinQ a reading program^ evalu- 
atinc teacher service^ and especially ^ ability to assist other 
teaohQrs in the building, Wo longer were tliey fearful of 
helpino tGacherg with readlnc in primary grades* Thia gout'sg^ 
first tried as an extension course^ is no^^r a re£;;iiiar graduate 
levtil course at the colleeo and is accepted towrds the mas- 
ter -s program for readina spGaiallsts, 

Based on the encouraging rGSults of this first attempt at 
team enrolLiiient Gour^ses^ two additional prograjris were devol- 
opod. 

MDIA Institute for Teacher-Principal-Gupervlsor Teams 

Califoi^ila State College at Ha^™.rd reGeived a grant to 
conduct an institute in advanced study in reading for disad- 
vantagad youth. The institute was limited to 66"pQopla7 eom-^ 
prising a maxiinuin of 22 teams (each team consisted of a teach^ 

her principal^ and a district supervisor). The unusual 
deeign of the institute and requirements of participants in 
the institute were designed for maxim.ui]i linpaat on a particu- 
lar school and^ further^ for an ever-widening effect on an 
entire school district. 
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Tlie actlvition of thG instituta w©rQ L3ahedulcd to allow ap- 
propriatG tUhe blocks planned for lecturo^ C^'oup discusGioriG^ 
problGin solving and Interaction^ materia Is production ^ labora- 
tory activLty . ilclcl trips ^ visits to nchoolG and rcadiiig clln- 
iGO^ oliGermtlon and participation in the raadino: clinic^ y-rsd 
study of the rGadlng iTiaterlals aollection at the colloge. 

TliQ obJeatiVGa of the institute v^ore to iinprove the ^oiiipa- 
tencQ of the roadino toaifiS in providing infitruct Lonal laador- 
ship for improvinc i"©adiiig serviccjQ; to provide participantG 
v;lth plans and matorlalG to impleinant actual chaneeG Ln claDs- 
rooiTi practice; to gtudy^ analyse^ criticise^ and ovaluatG nciw 
materials and media j to design^ TCite^ and share teaeher-iMade 
materialG^ instructional aldo^ giiidenj and procrajns airnod at 
echool^ digtrict^ and local disseiriinatlon,^ to train tho read- 
ing tsams to conduct demonstration lesnons and workshope and 
utilise liiaterialsj to train supervisors and principals in 
technlquGS of ovaluating teacher service to pupil and to 
train teajns in dia£^aoslng and planning programs to corrGct 
readinc dlff Inultieg, 

Flexible schodiilinE allowed for team mernberG to work in- 
dividually^ Trlth their couiiterparbs from other teams ^ and as 
a teacher -principal -supervisory toajru A Gample assigmnGrit do- 
vised for this institute follows: 

"you and YQiiT tmm are to plan a progrejri--a detailed plan 
Qf Littack reoardlng the inethod of Implementation you will in- 
stitutG in your Gchool connnimity. Included will ba a detailed 
plan for curriculum me^^tlngs^ demonstrations ^ materlala to be 
used^ and methods of evaluation. You will limit tills plan of 
implementation to l) prereading ■background Gkills^ 2) reading 
readiness^ and 3) beginning reading instruction. Show how 
you will utilise the talente of your staff regarding the dif- 
ferentiation of in strut.' t Ion, Outline the supervisory tech- 
n 1 ciuc s you will ut i 1 1 zs- , " ' 

The evaluation of the institute was a two-phaBed prograari. 
Weekly evaluation by participantD pointed out the strengths 
and wealcnesBeG and suggestions for plannino the following 
week-s prograjn. Staff evaluation and planning also evidenced 
needed areas for reemphagis and expanslDn, Assignments from 
Dtudents were perhaps the key to assessment of the effective- 
ness of the institute, ^kterials developed by individuals and 
teajiis were aorrected^ edited^ sometimes rewritten ^ and then 
diBtributed to all teams, This method presented every team 
with a vide variety of ideas ^ plans ^ and materials that could 
be adopted for school use, The high quality of work from par- 
ticipante was proof to the staff of the value of the team ef- 
forts. At the end of the institute each participant completed 
an misignad^ detailed evaluation fonri* ttree points received 
aljnost unanimous suppnrt: 1) the team enrollment concept^ 2) 



now k2iawied(?G cainod in toaching raadinc^ and 3) plans and 
jnaterials to tako back and LniplQinGnt in tiioir schoolG, TIiq 
second phase of ovaluatin^ tliQ Institute inVDlves field evalu^ 
ation of the teainG. Fmvlu were budgeted to visit and Gvaliiate 
tho Impact of the institutG in tlie schools and aoininunitiep of 
the onruilees. This . evaluation is SGh©diiled to take plaee 
near the end of tills □chool year, Prelimiriary ropfirts and 
lettGrf^^ in advance of the formal on-site visitations^ have 
boen very encoura^^Lng and enthusiastic. 

Tcmn Enrallinents in District and Couiity in-service Workshops 

School diBtrlcts In California frequently call on colle^ie 
personnel to direct workshops and to clve lectures and courses 
for teaahers in reading ^ Teachers attend tliese workshops 
after school and usually recQive credit for professional ijn- 
proveMnt on a oalary sahedule, AlthouEh there Is a distinct 
need for in-service work in reading, typical inetliods of pro- 
viding this Gervice have not proved overly satisfactory, Tho 
diGadvantages of a one— or two-houi' af tor--school workshopj 
wliore tired teachers coim m listen and then go hoine^ are ob- 
vious, DisadvantageB weigh heavily against the advantages* 
Tile speaker dispenses insplration^-usually short-lived--and 
usually is unable to give specific plans, ideas, or techniaues 
that teaaherG can take liack to their classrooiTis. "One shot" 
atteinpts at this type of workshop have little or no continuing 
iinpact on improving reading services, Teachers who come usu- 
ally Just TOiTTi chairs, ^ley Imve no corrmitrnent and little en= 
courageincnt to try new things in their clasBroonis. Moet often ^ 
the GCliool principal is absent from such in-sarvice gatherings 
and, therehy is in no position to follow through. Ttils situ^ 
ation becoines more prevalent ag more federal and state monies 
are given to school distrlctG for consultant services* fcny 
t:uriQS^ I7i0i:*e eniphasis is placed on spending the money by a 
cortain date than the manner in which it is spent. 

In order to eliiTilnate some of the disadvantages and weak- 
nosseo noted^ new and improved approaches to in-service pro- 
grams in reaaing were designed. A prograin designed to meet 
the individual needo of Castra Valley School District is de- 
scribed below, 

ThQ OaBtro Valley Prograin 

There were two main obJeGtives in this prograifu l) to 
train thR principals to be instructional leaders in reading 
and 2) to lirprova the teacher's classroom reading prograiii* 
All principals were required to attend all sessions, This 
program was spread out over a school year. The college con- 
sultant worked in the district two days each week. The sched- 
ule for the first half of the year follows 1 
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Mondiiy EVQnlnr% T\'fO-hour iGcturo and dG^NOn^itration i'or tcac}i= 
ers and principals. Tlia first hour tho aanmitant ^avo a 
dGmorj strati oil with oroups of chi].drt3n--utlIizJ rig tGchniqUGLi 
and inatorialG bliat toachor^j could take hack to their claosrooni 
'md ;iJ:iple:iiGiit in their roadLii/; prograjnss The t^ncond hour was 
tlovotad to iGGturGj discuciBion of additional incthods and 
inatGrials^ and a quo st Ion and answer poriod, 

TiiQSci.ny. At IndivlduQl schciolc during ra^nilar I'aculty moot- 
iiiijG^ quGGtions and probloins concernlnc tha Monday ovoning 
iGGture-doMnstratign mro "fGd-back*' to all tho participant 'a 
aollGagUGG, 

Wocliiesday^ jprinclpals^ superviGoro^ tliG director of Gleincni- 
tary □ducatlon^ and consultant iiiet for two-hour pGriods* 
Tlieno sens ions worG centered on detGnnlnino instructional 
levels in reading^ techniqueG for supel^isill(■^ the reading pro- 
irraiii^ and niethods of evalmtln^ taaciier service. 

One day sa ch week. Visitation by tho conaultant, principals, 
and supervisors* Eaeh visitGd claGGroomE:^ obsarved teaching 
methods, talked vrith tGachers^ and mde suggest ions for 
proving teacher a- proyrains. 

Additional activitiGs durln/^ tlio year consisted of lec- 
ture □ ^ di D CUD s i on G ^ and deiiion s t rat 1 on s for 1 ) de vel gp i n n a 
balanced reading proaraiTi, 2) chGcking instructional grouping 
and ability leveLs of ahllds*en in clasoroomcj 3) preventing 
reading failure in grade one^ ^i) i;iGthodE of evaluating pupil 
progress^ designing methods to fit special needs ^ 6) build- 
ing and trying out supplGinentary materials^ and 7) ovaluatlng 
now reading progMTis, 

All teachers did not attend thcg Monday evaning vorkshops. 
Prlinary and inteiiTiGdiate grade teachers attended on alternate 
vreeks. 

The second half of the school year tos devoted to training 
principals to assuine the instructional leadership of tlio read- 
ing prograiTi in his school. Eils sGction was particularly 
necessary as rapid teacher tuniover produces an aljiiost en- 
tirely new school faculty every three or four years* To ap- 
point an outside college consultant every four years Is nei- 
thor QconoiTiically feasible nor Qducatlonally defensible, 
llierefore^ the responsibility for the ongoing reading prograjn 
ims destined to be pl^.ced with the school principal* During 
this sajTie period the principals^ suprrvigors^ consultant, and 
selectad teachers developsd a eurricui™ ffulde iii reading^ a 
inajor undertaking since all district policies, testing, lesson 
plans ^ and supplementary teaching aids were included in the 
guld©* Over seyenty sets of iimterials were developed to aid 
teachers in iinpiwlng their reading prograjii. Tills g'llde haB 
proved to be very useful. 
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T\v-^ prii.c^i.pLilG and the con:3ultar:t aontinuod to viaLt ciant^- 
roOinn^ oxahancc iclnac;^ and suoi=GDt iitrproYQi\\Qr^.n ouq diiy per 
wuGk on an Jjiioim:. selicdulG. 



SomG Notec oil Evaluation 

Atteiiipta to evaiuats the ei'i'Gcts of potli the ooileno aiid 
diatrlat in-OQrviCG procrajriG are dimcult. ''Tectlmon lain'' 
aro aiwayd oaoy to accaiLrG. Tost □coraa tell only imrt of tho 
story. 

In the Caatro Valley proerum^ separate e^'alu^:i Lions by teach- 
era and principals not only rnGacured increaH In^;^ lirst j^rado 
readlnc achlejverriGnt (first crade rocGlved GonsidGrablQ 'oh^ha-^ 
sis in this profimni) but also proved to be highly aonpl imen-^ 
tary, A full report of thiD pro^rai:^ mo prcsentGd to' the 
board of education by school personnol* The report Gtated 
that tliQ prpgrani veg ono of the most successful' in-aervice 
prOfjridJns the district had had. Perhaps the befit measures of 
GUCcenQ aro the extent to which both principals and toacherL} 
have iinproved the school program, the level of achievGnient^ 
intGrest, and coininitnient and tho coimnunity satlcfaetion with 
tho readlnii progMn. Research deslcners have yet to devise 
acceptahle ways of truly Tneasuring the effects" of ouch pro- 
l/rai:is--esp©Gially over an extended period of tiine. 

Factors NGCGssary for Bueeess 

For those professors vrho mii^ht be interested in cleveloping 
tomn enrollment courses- for colle^G-district in-service educa- 
tion in reading^ several cautions are v^rranted, MoGt impor- 
tant is to Qijtaln the stroni- aoniinltoent and supDort nf th p 
ouperintQndQnt of schools. V/lthout this, even the hr^^i^ ef „ 
forts of others fail, Seoondly, is to acquirG a collese con- 
sultant who can show what he talks abQut--a Gonsultant who 
can dejnonstratQ with children^ ^lo is not fearful of goini;^ iii^ 
to a classroom to face the same prdhlejns a teacher faces ^ 'and 
who gives practical help, Ivory^ towered^ theoi^etical , re^ 
searclvorientGd professors are of little valUG in olving spe- 
cpLflG hGlp to teachers. One noods to develop Mra consultanGs 
who are ecjually seaure in both college and school alassroorns, 
V/e need to encourage iTiany of oui' professors^ who iDreviously 
were creative classroom teachers/to move back more closely to 
school and classroom enviromients--thosa aescrlbed hy Conan^- as 
the Glinical profsssor." 

Teajfi enrollment courses are not iMnediately popular with 
college deans and depai-tment heads. In inost coileses^ course 
innovation requires two to three years frorn inceiDtion to in- 
clusion in colliee catalogs, mny such new course designs ar© 
relegated to sujimier sessions and Qff-^cajnpus escbension prograjTiS. 
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SiJiiTinary 

Thm in-sei:^lce prograjne report qcI here are an invitation to 
other school dlBtricts and colleges to Gxploro tho possiljlli- 
ties of teani enrolijnents In attempting to linprove the teaching 
of reading* They hold prGmise^ Ghallengej pov^Grj and rovrards. 
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FUmDfG Tm PROGRAM 



Dor?=B Gunderson 
U,S, Office of Education 



ALfflOUGH MOST READERS ar© fajTilLlar with the ESEA of L965 and 
its provisions^ a few of the titles and some of the exciting 
and interesting progm^ns supported hy the titles ir.crit eiabo- 
ration. 

Title I provides federal grants for pi-oJectB in low inconie 
areas to in^rove the inBtructlon of eduGationally deprived 
ehlldren in public and nonpuhlic schoolo* 

Title III provldas grahts for supplemental servides to en- 
able schools to have prograjiis which embody original ideas and 
enrich courses o"f stud^ not otheimge available* 

Title IV ainends the Cooperative Research Act^ one of the 
older programs In the Office of Education, Research has al- 
TOys "been the basis of progrese, Tim purposes of the progmn 
iiialude broadeiiihi the scope of educational research^ provid- 
ing grants for training educational researchers^ and aiding in 
payment for conetruction of related facilities* 

'Htie IV also includes the centers and regional educa- 
tional laboratories vhich are associations of colleges and uni- 
versities^ state departments of education^ schools^ and other 
organlaations in a geographical area working together to meet 
educational needs through research^ development, and diSGeml'- 
natlon. Currently there is a network of twenty regional edu- 
cational laboratories tliroughout the United States.'. 

Title XI of the ITOEA provides federal support for insti- 
tutes fo3^ teachers in the public and private nonprofit elemen- 
tary andsecondaiy schools of the country. The institutes are 
conducted by colleges and universities under contract with the 
USOE. The twelve areas Included in Title XI are Civics^ Dis- 
advantaged Youth^ Econoniies^ Educational Media^ Inglish^ Eng- 
lish for Speakers of Other Languages^ Geography^ History^ ln« 
dustrial Arts, Modern Foreign Languages , Reading^ and School 
Library Personnel, In 1965, fifty- three institutes in reading 
TOre held ^lle sixty-six were held in 1966, Piffcy-four read- 
ing Institutes were conducted during the summer of I967 and 
the 1967-68 academic year« Approximately 18OO teachers^ su- 
pervisors^ and administrators attended the fifty-foui^ 1967-68 
Institutes. Out of fifty- four institutes^ twenty-nine ^re 
for elementary teachersi ten^ for secondary teachers j and flf- 
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taan ^ for toauhGrfi in both elftj;;Gntfu'y aitd aocoviiMry nchoola. 



Raadlno is a Lar^^e cojnponQnt of niany EGEA Title I and III 
projQGtu. ApproxiniatGly fifty^ninn porcent of tho Title I 
pro J acts involve or includG la.n0jnfG artn or rGadini^ pronrnjiiG, 
In Detroit 5 studenta in /grades four through twelve roecivc 
hGlp at three GOimiiuriicatiana skill :i GentGrG loaated in low- 
incoino attendnriQG areao, A lantpai^c retardation Uiiit for ten 
prcDGhOQl children iias boGn estaljliched in one of the cub- 
ccntors* Onl^^ prsschool children \-rLth s,>inboLlG lanijuaf^a pro- 
blenis participat©. T^iay meet in croups of two or three ^ rQ = 
ceive individual attention ^ and are Gicposed to an intensive 
laiigimeG Gtiiriulatlon pro{3ra2ii, Lm^a^Q therapy is provided by 
Gpceeh aorrection spQCialists^ and active parental partic-lpa- 
tion is requlj-od, Tliin pilot pi^o^-^rajn may pave the \my for 
more rcsQarchln tha area sinOG staff niembers will taet the 
children during the year and analyzQ tapes of the ahlldi-^en^s 
speeclu A first grade reading and dernonatration pro^ject ia 
alao "beins conductGd in Detroit, Six different inethods of 
tQachinc readint: are being used in fifteen elementary schools. 
Additional jiiaterials, Gonsultant ogrvicQS^ and teacher aides 
are provided, in addition^ teachers receive in^aerviee train- 
ino. HopefXilly^ the in-depth evaluation of the aiv reading 
proGrcunB^ which include standardised testing; will provide the 
DGtroit sohools with ovldence as to the effQcitlvenesS of each 
□f the teehniques. 

A Title I remedial readin[^ progi^i inaii^rated In Atlanta 
provided intensive training for "lead" reading; teaGhcrs, The 
lead taaGhers then were assigned to selected schools to train 
faciaty iiieiribers to work with students. Tiie students served by 
the prograjn attended forty elementary schools in areas of con- 
Gentrated eGononiic deprivation having the hi|Thest percentages 
of fom^th and sl:cth grade pupils readiiiii below orade level, 
Tlie lead teachers exojnined test Bcores of a school beforG 
Jiiaking plans for iinpleinentintT a student remedial reading pro- 
cram and conducted Gpecial in-service courses for faculty mmn- 
hers in ieveral schools dui^lng. school hows. Facilities in 
the four cointnunicationa skills centers located within poverty 
pockets were utilised by the lead reading teachers in their 
work mth both claBsroom teachers and students* Approximately 
one third of the gchool population in Atlanta was affected by 
the prDgraiTis which included^ ajiiong its obJCGtives^ improving 
the eoiimiunication and linguistic skills of pupils^ upgrading 
^ teacher coinpetency in teaching reading^ increasing the effec^ 
tiveness of the overall initructional program^ and prornoting 
teachers^ understanding of the sociological^ psyGhologleal^ 
and anthropQlogical aspects of cultural deprivation, 

A mobile language arts classroom ms used in Ivlacdalena^ New 
Mexico, The majority of the children in the school distriot 
lived on the 52,500-acre JQ.mo Indian R@servat/,Qn. Povarty 



has long been a my of life in the district; In the entire 
history of the Alamo people only five students have ever \mm 
firaduated from high school, Contlnuoue failure in school and 
fajnily riaed for incQm from Qhildi^en'B labor TOre contributing 
factors to the enoOTOUS dropout rate. The nioblle Glassroom^ 
jnovlng froni one Gettlenient to another during tho pujiiiner morithBj 
enabled the Indian students to eatch up In their acadernie work* 
The summer remedial proiraiiiG in language arts and mathematics 
combined with several new progi^s during the Gchool year 
should greatly increase^ In the future^ the number of students 
graduating frDin high sehool^ 

A numbor of echool distrlete are concentrating their ef- 
fort b on what might be termGd "brealclng tho lan^age harrier*" 
English is not the native langimge of many children in the 
United States, The usual probl^a of adjusting to school are 
magnified for children who enter echooi with little or no know- 
ledge of English s In Tuba City^ Ai^laona^ Indian ehildren con- 
stitute ninety percent of the elementary school population, 
Aaaordlng to sehool officials ^ the iiiajority of the Indian 
children test from one to two yeare below their grade level 
and in the lower fifteenth percentile. In an attempt to meet 
the needs of thepe eduGationally deprived children ^ a conimuni- 
cations center was established* Children from ages six to 
thirteen liotened to tapes ^ responded orally^ and watched 
visual presentatloni, Ihe laboratory training was reinf oread 
by classroom work. Teachers at the secondary level ^ in a siin^ 
ilar progrejn^ eoncentrated on language^ intonational foras^ 
and vocabulary development. 

Another projeot designed to overGome problems pliarod by 
American Indians and Spanish -American students for whoin Eng- 
lish is a second language tos conducted in Gallup^ New Mexico. 
Teacher orientation and in-serviee training were involvedi 
Thirty preschool groups were initiated to teach English and 
orient Qhlldren to sehoQl life and prereadlng activities* Spe- 
cialletB in language and reading provided assistance to stu- 
dents and teachers i Aides asauined some nqninstruetional 
dutiee foiinerly carried out by teachers. Laboratories and 
learning rrmterialn center b were established^ and testing ser- 
vices and evaluation were provided* 

In teiyenta^ Ai'l^ona^ school officials felt that Indian chil- 
dren "needed to retain respect and pride in their o\m aulture" 
in living in a bicultural enviromnent, lIOTOVer^ living in a 
blcultural environment neGeesltates ease in cominunlcation in 
English since it is the language used by the majority of the 
population* To achieve this end^ the project concentrated up» 
on dtvelopmentalj corrective^ and remodial mQans to enable 
otudenta to attain a degree of profioiency in EngllBh, 

ApprDxlmately ninety-five percent of the students in the . 
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Inclian Oaslg^ Arlaoim^ sqIiooI district arG from hanes vherc 
English is the SQCOnd languaoe. ThQ tribal jail on the edge 
of the school groundB renovated for a inore constructlVQ 
uDe and nov houses tho Langimge Laboratofy Centar, FacilitiGs 
of the omtrnt used ty the students should enable theiii to he^ 
coine more proficient in English^ a Qondition whieh in tmm 
ohould help them to achieve in school* 

The El Paeo public schools Qstablished an Applied Researeh 
Languace Center to work on the probleirm not only of ■teaQhing 
English as a seoond language hut also of ilinproving the q^uallty 
of Bpanish of native speators. The "basic phllocophy of the 
center is that the e^eriences of the Spanish epeakino chil- 
dren and the knowledge of a language and culture ^ are Gtren^ths 
upon ^lich eduGation shoiad be built* First srade children at 
one school Dpent forty- five minutes a day at the center vrtiich 
IB ec[Uipped id.th respon^erB and electronic consoles, Non- 
English speaking high school students ^ fonnei'ly enrolled in 
oral English classes^ used the center to aceelerate their pro- 
greee in acquiring sui'flclent proficiency to enter the regular 
school prograjn. A third group using the center was composed 
of teachers and school adjTilnistratore who were learninE Span- 
ish, In addition^ twenty bllingiml teachers wiio wished their 
English to be free of the intonation^ inflection^ and rhytlun 
that eharaeterize a Spanish aceent used the electronic, con- 
soles for that pui^use. 

A new program supported by the USOE is the Mtional Progrm 
in Early ChildliQod Education, Theories of child developnient 
have changed during recent years from an eii^hasls on social 
and emotional behavior to an emphasis on intellectual eand lan- 
guage behavior, Hie concern for the educational success of 
economically disadvantaged children has led to a demand for 
the ei^anglon of early chlldliood progranio for disadvantaged 
ehildi^en to provide them with the antecedents of school suc- 
cess, Tiie demands have resulted in prqgrajnSj such as Head 
Start ^ for dleadvantaged young children, 

Early childhood curriculmn patterns are being revised^ mod- 
■ if ied^ and reex^ilned in an atteiiipt to detemine the prlncl^ 
pies upon which prograjns for young children should be based. 

Because baolc queDtions concerning the bohavior and devel- 
opment of very yoimg children remain unansweredi standards of 
quality in bagic and applied research must be raisodj facts 
rather than fads should be emphaii^edj and practical programo 
inclement ed, 

■ Eie National Prograjn in Early Childhood Education has been 
established by the Bureau of Research to fill the need for 
organ imtioiial effort in this area. Ttie program structure pro- 
vides for the coordination and cooperation of individual re- 
search and development conters in sGVeral locations. ThQ 
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oentGrs rcpreGent diverpe philosophies and apprgacliea to oarly 
childliood edueatlon as wbII as varletleo of focus on such ar- 
eas ag basic i^asearch^ Gurriculuin development, and rCGcarGh on 
tGaehor training, 

A National Coordination Center at the UnlvGrgity of Illl- 
noie will facllitato Qomnunication ajnonc tlie centerG* An Edu- 
Qational Reseai-ch Inforaation Center^ part of the MIC notTOilt, 
is also in operation there ^ The individual Qentcrs are lo- 
cated at the University of Ari^sona^ .Cornell Univarsity^ Byrti- 
cuse University ; George Peahody Collage for Teachers ^ Hew' York 
Univeraity^ and the University of Chicago, 

The prograjiio encompass several dljiionGions from basic to ap- 
plied rosoarch and demonstration prograins^ focus on the hoiiie ' 
environnient and on a target population versus on an education- 
al problem area^ and maintain a field study approach vorsup 
educational practice, Interactlone are apparent between Yari- 
Qus Qontersj and aoordlnation ainong the aenters is planned, 

ThQ prograjti at CoraGll will involve four areas ^ l) basic re- 
eeareh in aognitive and oocial development from infancy 
through early childlioodj 2) research and development of nui^- 
eery school □urriculaj 3) research and development of inter- 
ventlve technlqueo for work with parantsj and k) dissemination 
of □urriculmi materials to professionals and Qoranunity leaders 
Involved in planning and iir^lementing prograina for preachool 
childi^en^ youth^ and adults. Among the many activities w:Lll 
be a story^ reading v^jrojeet for two-yQar-old culturally de- 
prlVGd children using teenage story readers. ThiB tecliiiiciue 
increases the verbal coir^etence of the children. Researeh 
will be conducted concerning the type of material Aich is 
most beneficial. Evaluation of existing materiale will be 
made rather than developing new materials* 

At the UniverGity of Chicago^ research projects falling in- 
to four categories ifiil be conducted: research on training 
processes j research on cognitive^ language, and conceptual de- 
velopment j researeh on social and cultural influences on early 
education J and InBtrumentation^ research methodology and tech- 
nology* Studies of language development in the early years 
will be centered upon processes of languagQ selection, i,e., 
selection of language responses by the child versus selection 
of non- language behavior on the basis of language Input. 

The University of Arizona Center will focus its research 
upon a daflnitioii of the factoids involved in the diserepanGy 
between the culture of the Mexican-American Bubpopulation and 
the larger iociety which hinders the Mexican -American child *g 
educational progreBs, The university with the cooperation of 
the Tucson School District plans to modify the aurrieia.um for 
the six-year»Qld MeKiQan^toeriean child, Thm curriGUlum is 
being developed and used in twenty-six classrooms In fifteen 
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Research at Syracuse will c enter on the identifieation and 
GxpGriinental manipulatldii of the spec If Ic antecedent condi- 
tiorio which produce Organisms who pessess specific capabili- 
ties and "behavioral predispositions* Cognitive behavior i^ilX 
receive major einphaslB although soclal-eniDtional development 
will also be studied. 

The centor at New York University will continue work that 
hao been carri©d cn at the Institute for DeyelDpmental Studies, 
The institute has "been irivolved in research ^ training^ curric- 
ulujn developmant ^ and defnon strati on with emphasis upgn th@ in- 
fluenoe oi' environiTient on developinental and learning processes 
of Qhildi'on# Thci rola^iionship of language systeins^ BenBor^' 
and perceptual procODses^ and social and hoM environments to 
school perfonmnce and intellectiml growth will he einphasized* 

A six-part project is in prosress at the George Peabody 
Cgnter, The program involves a training program for mothers 
of deprived ehildren^ detailed home observations in rural and 
urban deprived homes ^ studies of the interaction hetween Negro 
deprived children and the examiner in standnrdlged tgot situ- 
ations and learning tasks ^ the development of .a methodology 
for teachini cognitive development^ a study of the personal- 
ity and intellectual variables relating to the perfonnance of 
deprived children ^ and studies of tgacher effectiVGness and 
developrnent of a training program for nonprofessional class- 
room aides. 

Some activity in the teaehing of reading is being carried 
on in regional educational laboratories* The majority of the 
programs are directed toward that sepient of the population 
which is temied the culturally or educationally disadvantaged, 
!fwo of the laboratories focue their programs on groups identi- 
fied as urban disadvantaged and three^ on the rural disadvan- 
taged. Developrfient and teeting across the full range of cul- 
tural and socioeconomic groups of the region is being carried 
on in one program. Generally^ the activities involve re- 
search^ development, and testing* Training of teachers usual- 
ly assumes a eecondary role, Tim grade level upon which ef- 
forts appear to bo concentrated are preschool through primary 
although three of the laboratory pi^ogi'ams involve Junior or 
senior high school. 
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